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PEEFACE. 



TN rgoy my old schoolfellow, Mr. L. J. Maton, and I had 
the good fortune to travel from Euston to Rugby for 
Speech Day, in the same carriage as Mr. W. S. Seton Karr. 
The company of such a distinguished pupil of Dr. Arnold 
gave us an opportunity not to be wasted of learning about 
Rugby in those great days, and before long " Tom Brown's 
Schooldays" naturally became the topic of conversation, 
Mr. Maton and I, mere juveniles of sixty or thereabouts, 
listening with the deepest interest while Mr. Seton Karr gave 
us his impressions as to the originals in the book, together 
with some valuable information as to the Rugby of Arnold's 
time. Inter alia he mentioned that every one of the principal 
incidents described by Tom Hughes was founded on fact. 

As the train approached Rugby Mr. Maton said to me, 
" What we have heard to-day ought to be preserved for the 
benefit of all Rugbeians." In those days I could not spare 
the time to take the matter up, but now that I am a man of 
leisure it has been a pleasure to me to do so, and for some 
months past I have been engaged in investigations as to 

(i) The originals of the characters described in "Tom 

Brown's Schooldays " ; 
(2) The incidents on which the action of the book 

depends. 
The results of these investigations, to which I have added 
a few miscellaneous notes regarding the Rugby of those days, 
are embodied in the following pages. 
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Before proceeding further, however, I desire to express 
my deep sense of gratitude to those who from their love for 
the old School, and their keen interest in all connected with 
it, have so courteously and fully answered my enquiries, and 
have placed at my disposal stores of information without 
which the task would have been impossible. My sincerest 
thanks are especially due to : 

Mrs. Tom Hughes, 
Miss Arnold, 

The Rev. H. A. James, D.D., 
and the following Old Rugbeians, all of whom were pupils of 
the great Doctor and contemporaries of Tom Hughes : 
W. S. Seton Karr, Esq. 
Col. Edmund Smyth 
J. G. HoUway, Esq. 
Rev. Augustus Orlebar 
Rev. S. D. Sandes 
The Very Rev. Bulkley O. Jones 
The Rev. H. A. Olivier 
for the invaluable aid they have given me, and for the interest 
which they have shewn in my researches. 

Lastly, I am indebted to that eminent Old Rugbeian of a 
somewhat later period, the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells, for 
the striking appreciation of Dr. Arnold's powers of work, 
which appears in Section 3 of these Notes. 

The peculiar value of this appreciation, coming as it does 
from the 'pen of one so exceptionally qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject, cannot fail to be recognized. 

S. G. F. S. 
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THE CHAEACTBES IN 
"TOM BEOWN'S SCHOOLDAYS." 



TT was, to say the least of it, rather discouraging to learn at 
-•- the very outset on indisputable authority that none of the 
leading characters, among the boys at any rate, are actual 
portraits, yet that such is the case is placed beyond doubt by 
the following extract from a letter written by Mrs. Tom 
Hughes, which is especially interesting as effectually disposing 
of the prevalent tradition that A. P. Stanley was the original 
of Arthur. 

December 14TH, 1908 
Dear Sir, 

My husband always told me that there were 

no entire portraits of boys in "Tom Brown," but that 
various traits and incidents were recorded from memory. 
As to Arthur being from Dean Stanley it was only the 
Christian name which could have given rise to such an 
idea, as Stanley left Rugby soon after my husband went 
as quite a small boy, and they did not know one another 
till after " Tom Brown " was written. Dr. Arnold is the 

only portrait 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 

FANNY HUGHES. 

Mr. J. G. Hollway, who was intimate with Tom Hughes 
both at school and in after life, is equally clear on this point. 
He says : 

" Tom Hughes has often told me that no one boy sat 
exclusively for any of his characters : they were (except 
Flashman, the bully, who is a painfully correct photograph 

of , I won't recall his name) composite, with perhaps 

one real prominent characteristic as in the case of the 
natural history loving Martin." 



The following passage also occurs in a letter written by 
Colonel Smyth on December 12th, igo8: 

" When we met Tom Hughes about 28 years ago, he 
said he did not mean any particular boy by Arthur or 
most of the characters. He has described Arthur as 
perfect, and has taken the best points of several good boys 
and endowed Arthur with them all. Two of those boys 
were, I believe, Theodore Walrond and W. P. Adam, for 
many years Liberal Whip in the House of Commons." 

In the face of such conclusive evidence as has been given 
above, the utmost that can be done is to collate the names of 
such boys as in the opinion of the author's still living con- 
temporaries bore the greatest resemblance to the prominent 
characters in " Tom Brown." 

As no other name than that of Tom Hughes has ever been 
suggested for the original of " Tom Brown," we may as well 
Arthur start with Arthur, whose name has already appeared twice 
before this. 

The A. P. Stanley tradition has been summarily dealt 
with above, but should any believer in it desire further proof 
that Dean Stanley could not possibly have had anything to do 
with Arthur, it is furnished by the following statement of Mr. 
Seton Karr : 

" Of one thing, however, I am quite sure, and that is 
that ' Arthur ' has no connection with, and does not bear 
the slightest resemblance to Arthur P. Stanley, ultimately 
Dean of Westminster. He, the Dean, gained an Exhi- 
bition in 1834, and left the School at Midsummer in that 
year. He boarded at Anstey's, on the Barby Road. Tom 
Brown, or Hughes himself, entered the School at the end 
of ^833," (1834, School Register), « was placed in the 3rd 
Form and went to the School House. He never could 
have known anything about Arthur Stanley, who went to 
Rugby in 1828," (1829, School Register), " especially in 
his early school days. I lay stress on this because, some 
time ago, I read with some amusement a passage in which 



it was gravely stated that Arthur P. Stanley and Tom 
Brown's ' Arthur " were one and the same. The whole 
thing is a pure myth. 1 may add that I knew the Dean 
and his family." 

It is interesting to note that Stanley, who was the first 
Rugby boy to win the Balliol, is introduced incidentally as Gray 
in Chap. VII., Part I. Mr. J. G. Hollway agrees with Col. 
Smyth in thinking that Theodore Walrond furnished points 
for Arthur, " Whom," he writes, "we always supposed to be 
another representation of Theodore Walrond." The Rev. 
Augustus Orlebar sends me the following : " In Reminiscences 
of Oxford by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, 1891, it says, ' by Oxford 
men Arthur was supposed to be Orlebar,' — if so it must be a 
very composite character." 

The conclusion which may be arrived at from the foregoing 
evidence is that while Theodore Walrond, most probably, and 
Augustus Orlebar and W. P. Adam, possibly, may have been 
drawn upon by the author in his description of Arthur, it is 
impossible that A. P. Stanley had any connection whatever 
with the character. 

Now let us take the popular "good-hearted and facetious 
Harry East," in many people's opinion the finest character in East 
the best description of School Life ever written. Fortunately 
his prototype is not far to seek. 

" East was decidedly W. P. Adam, who was always 
called 'Scud,' from his running powers" (cf. Chap. VI., 
Part I., " Scud was East's nickname or Black, as we 
called it, gained by his fieetness of foot ") " he became 
Governor of Madras." 

(Rev. A. Orlebar). 

" East was partly composed of William Patrick Adam, 
my closest and dearest friend from those days up to his 
death. He was simply one of the best fellows (man and 
boy) who ever lived." 

(Mr. J. G. Hollway). 
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" Colonel Smyth used to think that W. P. Adam was 
East or Arthur in ' Tom Brown's Schooldays.' " 

(Miss Arnold). 

The only other name mentioned by any of those who have 
sent me their recollections is that of Attfield, of whom Mr. 
Seton Karr says, " A fellow named Attfield, afterwards in the 
Eleven, had some of the characteristics of East." 

TheTwo The question of the originals of the two Brookes is dis- 

Brookes puted, and beyond all doubt they were composite characters, 
taken, it would seem, partly from George and Tom Hughes, 
and partly from Henry and Theodore Walrond, with, very 
probably, as regards Pater Brooke, a reminiscence of Charles 
Penrose who entered the School House in 1828, and would 
therefore have corresponded in age more nearly to the 
description of old Brooke than either George Hughes or Henry 
Walrond. 

"The two Brookes," were, I think, "George Hughes, 
elder brother of Tom and the great Rugby hero who 
pulled stroke of the seven oars against Cambridge, and 
won, and Tom Hughes who is also Tom Brown." 

(Rev. a. Orlebar). 

" The two Brookes seem to me a mixture of Charles 
Penrose, the Doctor's nephew, and one or other of the 
brothers Walrond, known as old Walrond and Theodore 
Walrond." 

(Mr. W. S. Seton Karr). 

"The two Brookes, we always said, were the two 
Walronds, Henry and Theodore ; the latter was a great 
favourite both with masters and boys, and was the best 
' drop-kick ' I ever knew." 

(Mr. J. G. Hollway). 

" Pater Brooke no doubt corresponds almost entirely 
with George Hughes, Tom's elder brother. He was head 
of the Vlth form, the best cricket and football player in 
Rugby, and captain of the Oxford Eight one year when 



they beat Cambridge with only seven oars, the eighth 
having brolcen in the race."* 

(Colonel Smyth). 



" Martin is apparently made up of two boys, one of Martin 
whom was named Taylor, f he was called ' Taxidermy 
Taylor.' I can smell the awful smell of that fellow's 
study now. There was also a mechanically given boy 
whom Hughes has" somewhat mixed up with Taylor, he 
was awfully clever, used to make little steam engines, cast 
his own wheels, etc." 

(Mr. J. G. Hollway). 



Crab Jones is unquestionably a representation of Colonel Crab 
Smyth, whose School ' Black ' was Crab. Jones 

" One very unimportant boy, mentioned only in the 
School House football match, I can identify with certainty, 
' Crab Jones,' who is myself. When I first met Tom 
Hughes on my return from India (in the fifties) we did 
not recognize each other at first, but I introduced myself 
to him as Crab Jones — as I used to be called, I don't know 
why, Crab Smyth. He said, ' Hush ! Don't mention the 
names in my book.' It had just come out, and he led me 
to infer he did not like being questioned about it." 

" Crab Jones is an exact photograph of Smyth." 

(Rev. a. Orlebar). 

Miss Arnold, the Rev. Bulkeley Owen Jones and Mr. J. G. 
Hollway all agree that Col. Smyth was the original of Crab 
Jones. 

* This account of the celebrated race when Oxford with only seven oars beat the 
Cambridge Eight is not quite accurate, see page 25. 

t Probably H. 0. Taylor who entered the School House, Feb. 1833. See " School 
Eegister." 



Holmes "Holmes, the 'sturdy cheery praepostor of another 

house,' is without question Septimus Holmes Hansard, 
son of the great printer. He assured me of this himself."* 

(Mr. W. C. Seton Karr). 

Investigation has failed so far to discover the originals of 
Tadpole, Diggs, or Jack Haggles, unless the first-named was a 
boy named Blackburn, of whom Mr. Orlebar says, " I remember 
a boy called Blackburn who got the name of Tadpole." 



The 

Young 

Master 



As regards the Young Master, who plays a considerable 
part in " Tom Brown's Schooldays," and the School House 
Staff there is no difficulty whatever. 

Miss Arnold says, " I believe that there is no doubt what- 
ever as to the Young Master — Bishop Cotton."i- 



OldThos. Old Thos. — Thomas Woolldridge. 

Mr. Hollway informs me that in his father's time Old Thos. 
was postilion to Dr. Wooll, but in later days became " a sort 
of steward and presided over the meals and order of the School 
House, gave out the bread, cheese, beer, butter, and candles, 
and came round the dormitories at night removing the lights." 

I am indebted to the Rev. A. Orlebar and Mr. J. G. 
Hollway for the following lines which formed part of a School 
House poem of the day which introduced Old Thos., thus : 

" O Thos., with ribston pippin face. 
So mild thou art, bedewed with grace. 
And those two dapper calves, I ween. 
Have charmed fair beauty's eye so keen." 



* Septimus Cox Holmes Hansard, seventh son of Luke Graves Hansard, Esq., 
Bedford Square, London, aged 16, Miy 2Srd, 1S38, entered Price's House in August, 
1838. University College, Oxford. B.A. 1846. M.A. 1348. In charge of St. George's- 
in-the-East after the outbreak of disturbances there, 1860. Rector of Bethnal Green, 
1864. Founder of the Bethnal Green Museum. Died 19tli January, 1895. 

t The Rev. G. B. L. Cotton was appointed an Assistant Master in 1837. Became 
Headmaster of Marlborough College in 1852 ; was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta 



1858. Died October, 186q. 



II 

Further on the poem described how, as the light vanished 
from the bedroom, there was heard a voice which 

" From out a mouth hlce half-squeezed lemon, 
Dropped out the farewell, ' Good night, Gemmen.' " 
The concluding lines ran thus : 

" Four Rugby fellows staying out''' 
Wrote these on Thos., the Doctor's lout."t 

" There was also a sort of under-steward, a big good- 
natured and long-suffering fellow called ' Bill Voss,' who Bill Voss 
gave out (under Old Thos.) the rations of bread and cheese 
and beer." 

(Mr. J. G. HoLLWAYj. 
Soon after Bishop Cotton became Headmaster of Marl- 
borough, ' Bill was appointed Porter there, which post he filled 
from about 1853 to 1876. He is described by one who knew 
him well in those days, as a man of about 5 ft. 8 in., square 
and broad-shouldered, who probably would have proved an 
awkward customer, when young, in a set-to. 

(of., "Tom Brown's Schooldays," Part II., Ch. 5, where he is described as "being a 
man of his hands," i.e., a boxer.) 

Mrs. Wixie or Mary, (" she was called indifferently by jjj-g 
either name" by the School House boys, with all of whom she Wixie 
was a great favourite,) the Matron, and Miss Osborne (known and Miss 
as Mother O.) the Housekeeper, were also real personages. Osborne 



* " staying out," ».«., in the Sick Room of the School House : it may however be 
fairly assumed that the authors' ailments were not of a very serious nature. 

t " Mark the word ' lout,' an especial Rugby ' term of inferiority.' A hoy 
whose parents liyed in the town was called ' a town lout,' although his parents might 
be, and probably were, in the social scale well above most of the boarders who so 
spoke." 

(Mk. J. G. HOLLWAY). 
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THE INCIDENTS DESCEIBED IN "TOM 
BEOWN'S SCHOOLDAYS." 

Part I. Chap. V. Eugbt and Eootball. 

Football 'T^HE match described is probably one played in 1839, 
-•- during the visit of Queen Adelaide to Rugby, when 

" She sat in the School House private garden, ' the 
Doctor's Garden,' and looked on at a match, School 
House V. all the rest of the School." 

(Mr. J. G. Hollway). 

" One year, (I think it must have been the winter of 
1839, for 1 left Rugby in the summer of 1840), we of the 
School House played the School at Football. We all 
wore Crimson Velvet Caps. The custom with the big boys 
was at the beginning of the football season to send a pair 
of boots to the Shoemaker's, in order to have thick soles 
put to them bevelled at the toes 



(like a Man-of- War's bows) so as to cut in to the shins of 
the enemy. Often have I seen boys thus lamed sitting on 
the seats under the elm trees, disabled for further playing, 
so to distinguish ourselves in a scrummage we wore crim- 
son caps. It was only in Donnybrook Fair (as I well 
remember) that the Mot d'Ordre was, ' Whenever you see 
a head, hit it.' In the School House versus School Match 
that I refer to, I, being a fast runner, and like a little rat 
harder to get at than a big rat by the dog, was put on the 
outside by the road. The ball came to me, / caught it up 
and ran for dear life to the enemy's goal, where unhurt I 
' touched down.' I walked out, kicked up with my heel 
the sod in the most approved fashion, and ' placed ' the 
ball at the proper angle for Tom Hughes, who kicked our 
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second goal beautifully high. So we won both goals that 
day, and I felt proud of it, for Arnold and Queen Adelaide 
were looking on." 

(The Rev. Samuel D. Sandes). 

In a subsequent letter Mr. Sandes says, " that was the 
first match in which we (the S.H.) wore crimson velvet caps 
with gold lines down them." 

The foregoing account is especially interesting as shewing 
that the School House wore crimson caps, and that running 
with the ball was firmly established so far back as 1839. On 
these two points Mr. Hollway corroborates the Rev. S. D. 
Sandes thus : 

" We did wear red plush caps as the distinctive mark 
of the School House players, and we did run with the ball 
if while on your own side you could pick it up or catch it 
in front of goal." 

An extract from another letter on the subject of the 
School House and School match is well worth recording : 

" I do not remember the particulars of any School 
House match in my time. We were very often successful, 
I remember, 60 against 240 (the rest of the School), but 
we were a drilled army, they were an undisciplined mob. 
All the School House fellows, little and big, made a duty 
of it. I amused Dean Bradley, when Dean of West- 
minster, by recalling (he, of course, did not remember it), 
how I once, a little fellow in the Lower School, charged 
him, a fellow in the Sixth, — the fact was I was in a blind 
funk of not kicking the ball when it was before me, 
engendered by the admonition conveyed to the smaller 
School House boys before the match began in these words, 
" You mind you kick the ball when you see it in front of 
you, whoever is behind it, or you'll get licked afterwards," 



Dr. James kindly made enquiries as to whether the School House Tmti could 
throw any light on the date of the match, " but found the Fasti don't go back far 
enough. I think the first account of any football match is about 1845." 



H 

so I went for Bradley amid the semi-ironical cheers of the 
onlookers." 

(Mr. J. G. HoLLWAY.) 

The reader will not fail to notice the similarity of this 
description of the opposing forces to that given by Pater Brooke 
in his famous speech ; while the little fellow in the Lower 
School charging the Sixth Form boy bears a striking re- 
semblance to Harry East's memorable exploit. 



Part I. Chap. VI. After the Match. 

Singing This custom had died out before 1850, as the compiler of 

these notes was delighted to find when he went to the School 
House in that year, since his powers of singing have always 
resembled those of the late Lord Brougham as described by 
' Bon Gaultier ' : 

" Then rose the cry — ' A song, a song from Brougham ' ! 
He sang — and straightway found himself alone within the 
room," 

and he had no desire to sample " the large mug of salt water " 
which, according to Tom Hughes, was the penalty for re- 
sistance or breaking down,* 

Tossing This relic of barbarism came to an end in Arnold's time. 

" Tossing was given up before I left." 

(Rev. a. Orlebar.) 

* As a matter of fact he need not have entertained any apprehensions on this 
score, as although " singing " survived for several years, the compulsory penalty was 
merely a tradition in 1836 when Mr. HoUway, who has contributed the ensuing note, 
went to Rugby. 

" Singing took place on tiie evenings of the last six Saturdays of the half. 
Some of the songs when I first went were of a vety coarse nature, and some of 
the fellows urged a censorship, against which of course others struck, and a split 
took place. One set did the expurgated programme up in tlie Fifth Form 
Room— calling themselves 'the Canaries' — to which set I belonged : the other 
stuck to the Hall and were called 'the Bullfinches.' The two choirs had ioioed 
again before I left and decency triumphed." 
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" Tossing was not extinct in my time, but I don't 
think it survived my second year — I was tossed myself in 
No. 3 Bedroom in my first year. I remember hearing of 
it once afterwards." 

(Mr. J. G. HoLLWAY.) 



Paet I. Chap. VIT. Settling to the Collar. 

The Greek text over the door which Tom tried to construe 
' with the slightest possible success," was and still is 

'^V(l>pa.v6rjv iwL rots elprjKoarLV fioi 
'Eis oiKov Kvpiov TropiV(76jj.e6a, 



Part I. Chap. VIII. "The War op Independence." 

Of the "Sorrowful Wolf" I have failed to trace the jjie 
original, but the name reminds Mr. Hollway of a " Sick Sorrow- 
Vulture," a personal friend, whom he knew at home as the fulWolf 
saying was. 

This friend was John Conington, one of the most famous 
scholars that Rugby has ever produced, and the very dis- 
tinguished translator of Virgil. He retained his "black "at 
Oxford and 

" it was very descriptive of the sallow face with the 
aquiline nose. I remember Dean Bradley telling me that 
one day when he was walking along, a boy at Rugby, a 
schoolfellow rushed up to him and said ' I say, do come 
into the Quad. There' a new fellow who knows all Virgil 
by heart ! ' He went accordingly, and there, by the 
pump, saw an unhappy-looking new boy, rather oddly 
dressed, and about 20 other boys round him with Virgils 
in their hands ' putting him on ' in different places. It 
was Conington." 

(Dr. H. a. James.) 
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Roasting It is satisfactory to learn that this abominable custom 

prevailed only in a mitigated form in Tom Hughes' time, 

whatever the past history of it may have been. 

" I don't think Tom Brown or anyone else was much 

injured by roasting, but in a small way it was not very 

uncommon." 

(Rev. a. Orlebar.) 

"Roasting was practised in my time, but no such 
tragic occasion as that given " (in Tom Brown) " occurred 

in my day." 

(Rev. H. a. Olivier.) 

" I quite believe that all the incidents mentioned in 
" Tom Brown " happened some time or other, but some 
were of a date before the time over which the book is 
supposed to extend. I am sure that there was no 
' roasting ' such as is vividly described in the book, in our 
time or for some years before it : it was a tradition."* 

(Mr. J. G. HoLLWAY.) 

Apropos of " Roasting," Dr. James has contributed this 
amusing story. " I was once asked by a Yankee visitor, 
" Whar's the fireplace whar you roast the boys ? " Clearly 
he thought it was a school custom and sanctioned by the 
Headmaster. 



Paet I. Chap. IX, A Chapter op Accidents. 

rpjjg The owner of Brownsover Hall and the property on the 

Fishing other side of the Avon at the time of the story was Mr. 
Incident Boughton-Leigh, which name he assumed in 1831 instead of 

that of Ward. He had been a Rugby boy himself, temp. Dr. 

Ingles, entering the School in 1801. 

* The abolitiuu of the "Salt aud water " penalty, the triumph of decency as 
regards the songs sung, the discontinuance of ' ' Tossing," and the mitigated form in 
which " Roasting " survived, are striking proofs of the way in which Dr. Arnold's 
" manly piety " gradually leavened the School House. 



Incident 
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Part II. Chap. I. " How the Tide Turned." 

Dr. James has most kindly sent me the following copy of The 
a letter written by Tom Hughes himself on this subject. Prayers 

County Courts. Circuit No. 9. 

6.3. 1895. 
Dear Sir, 

Your question whether the ' Arthur Story ' \% founded 
on fact is hard to answer except by ' Yes ' or ' No.' Arnold 
had not had time, in my first years there, to stamp out the 
old heathenism which he found at Rugby, and the private 
prayers question was still acute, especially in one large 
bedroom in his own house. This was dominated by two 
notorious bullies who set their faces against boys kneeling 
by their bed-sides. The late Lord Portsmouth (then Mr. 
Fellowes) was put into this room as a new boy, and on 
the first night knelt down to say his prayers ; on which 
the brutes I have alluded to held him down on his knees 
and ' slippered ' him. No other boy interfered, in fact the 
other 10 or 11 were quite small, and the praepostor of their 
room had not come up, as it was before 10 o'clock. The 
story got out, however, and I think had a strong influence 
in ending this relic of heathendom. Many, or perhaps I 
should say several, popular boys took to saying their 
prayers openly, I believe more from hearing of the 
Fellowes brutality than from any other cause. One of 
them was nicknamed ' Sparrow,' and the School humourist 
did great good, too, I think, by asking the heathens why 
they need mind if the sparrow had become a ' bird of prey.' 

Dean Stanley was at a small boarding-house, Anstey's,* 

^ Anstey's was not only a small boarding-houae, but also quite a new one. The 

" School Register " shews that it only came into existence in August, 1828, and that 

A. P. Stanley went there as a new boy in Jan., 1829. I well remember an occasion 

when the Dean described himself as one of the first 

'• who ever burst 

Into that lonely scene." 

Evil customs like weeds grow apace, but it is on the face of it improbable that in 

one half they would have attained the same rank luxuriance there as in the oldest of 

all the houses. „ „ „ „ 

S.G.F.S. 
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with small bedrooms in which only three or four boys 
slept, and I never heard of the prayers question becoming 
acute there. This last half-century has indeed done 
wonders, and I think in no way more than in Christian- 
izing our great schools. I can hardly think that I am not 
dreaming when I call up the Rugby of 1834. 

Yours very truly, 

TOM HUGHES. 



Part II. Chap. III. Arthur makes a Friend. 

Martin's study was in Cross Row which, however, in later 
days at any rate, was never known by its authorized name, but 
by the uneuphonious appellation of Boggage Row. This Row 
which no longer exists, formerly ran at right angles to the 
centre of Middle Passage and parallel to Sick Room Row ; the 
studies in which were at a slightly higher elevation than those 
in Cross Row. 

Bottling " Our authorized School House Supper consisted of 

the stony Double Gloucester cheese and beer so bad that it 

Swipes was known by us colloquially as " Sudden Death " — (but) 

' exhilarating life-giving ale as good as the best Scotch ale 
can be made out of ' Sudden Death,' only try it for 
curiosity. No one knows the recipe but a schoolboy. 
Get an ordinary wine bottle, put a funnel into it. Into 
the funnel put a dessert-spoonful of powdered rice, the 
same of brown sugar (Demerara granulated is the best), 
half a salt-spoon of powdered ginger, and finally, two 
raisins.'* Wire down the cork well. In about three days 
the raisins will rise to the top, I can't say why. It is a 
mystery. That shews the ale is fit to drink. If kept too 
long (schoolboys do not keep it too long), it will burst the 
bottle, (the fermentation from the rice being so strong)." 



* At this junotuvo probably the beer was added, though Mr. Sandes has forgotten 
to enlighten us as to the period at which this necessary step was taken. 
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" This ' improved Sudden Death ' was kept in a 
' mysterious panel in the Study Wall,' the secret of which 
was a hand-me-down from one tenant of each study to his 
successor." 

(Rev. S. D. Sandes). 

" I've bottled dozens of it." 

(Mr. J. G. Hollway). 

Aganippe was the most westerly of all the Bathing Holes, Aganippe 
(as they were called in Temple's time and probably earlier), in 
the Avon, and was frequented by Dr. Arnold, which explains 
Tom Brown's speech, "No, No ; ■ no bathing in Aganippe, 
t|iat's where our betters go." It was quite close to Caldecott's 
Spinney. 



Part II. Chap. IV. The Bird Fanciers. 

The original of this story is as follows : TheDuck 

"A group of us were out upon one of those marauding Incident 
expeditions which must have made the lives of the farmers 
and others round Rugby a burden to them. I had a 
pistol, an awful rusty weapon, — but it gave me a certain 
importance. We had entered a farmyard when no one 
was about, when suddenly there emerged from behind a 
shed a large white duck waddling slowly along. ' Give 
me that pistol,' shouted George Hughes, (the brother) to 
me, and promptly seized it. I can recall now with perfect 
clearness of vision, the waddling duck with the pistol 
pointed at it by George Hughes straining all the time at 
the rusty trigger. The pistol suddenly went off, leaving 
the poor old bird quivering with outspread wings on the 
ground. ' Pick it up, you young beggar, and bring it 
along,' cried George Hughes, and just as I did so, round a 
stack came a farm labourer. I dropped the duck like a 
hot potato and, like a flash of lightning, followed George 
Hughes through the gap he had made in the nearest hedge, 
and I can only remember that I never ceased running in 



a bee-line for the School House until I was safe in my 
study in the top passage. Tom Hughes in ' Tom Brown ' 
makes up an amusing story of how the duck was brought 
home, placed in a study — and never moved until it cried 
out to the olfactory nerves of all surrounders." 

(Mr. J. G. Hollway). 

Part II. Chap. V. " The Fight." 

The great fight is also founded on fact, and refers to one 

The which was fought out in the exact spirit of the last words of 

Great the chapter, " if you do fight, fight it out; and don't give in 

Pight while you can stand or see," for one of the combatants, (who 

had for their respective backers Tom Hughes and J. G. 

Hollway), "fainted and could not come up to time," and the 

other, " who was much more punished" than his antagonist, 

was so disfigured that Dr. Arnold did not know him. 

The main differences between the description in the book 
and the actual facts are (a) that both the combatants were 
School House boys, (3) that as the day was rainy the fight 
took place in the School House Hall instead of in the recog- 
nized place behind the old Chapel. Both the combatants are 
still living and have been friends ever since their school days. 
The last time they met was at the unveiling of the statue 
of Tom Hughes at Rugby, their meeting is thus described by 
one of them : " I was sitting under a tent in Dr. James' garden, 
when an elderly clergyman came up and said, ' I was here 
when Arnold died.' I did not recognize him and asked his 
name, when he gave it : we then had a chat referring to the 
little turn up we had when we were boys at Rugby." 

"Mr. Hollway, whose testimony as that of one of the 
seconds is conclusive, says : " There was to my knowledge a 
concrete ' Slogger Williams ' ; after he went up to Oxford I 
saw him no more for many years ; but one day, when I was a 
young barrister, I was dining with an authority in the now 
defunct Doctors Commons. After the ladies left and we 
moved up to the swell end of the table, there rose up a 
dignified ecclesiastic, with two hands outstretched, crying 
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" Why it'sBuz ! " (Buz was my * black ' or nickname at School) 
He said he was staying at the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, 
and would walk back with me as far as the Temple. We did. 
We fought the old fight all down Ludgate Hill and Fleet 
Street, and had not finished at the Temple, so we fought it all 
down the Strand to the Golden Cross, and, still not having 
finished, fought the conclusive round about where the new 
Law Courts now stand." 



Part IL Chap. VIIL " Tom Brown's Last Match." 

Tom Hughes* last match took place in June, 1841, in Tom 
which year both the Wellesbourne return match and the Brown s 
Marylebone match were played in the Close, the School ^^^^ 
winning the first by six wickets, and wanting 14 runs to win 
with one wicket to fall when the stumps were drawn in the 
second, of which the full score is appended : 

Rugby School v. The Marylebone Club. June, 1841. 



Match- 



1st Innings. 
T. Chamberlayne, b Wrottesley 
T. Wythe, c Currie b Tbompson 
F. Huddleaton. b Wrottesley. . 
Lord C. Russell, c Currie b Wrottesley 
F. Thackeray, c Orlebar b Wrottesley 

F. J. Pigou, b Wrottesley 

G. Bentinck, c Blunt b Cui*rie 
R. Wellesley, not out 

H, Rod well, b Currie . . 

B. Aislabie, c Currie b Wrottesley . . 

W. Bolland, hit wicket 

Byes 



M.C.C. 



Total 136 

RUGBY SCHOOL. 
1st Innings. 

Hughes, c Pigou b Wellesley 29 

Thompson, b Thackeray 7 

Orlebar, b Thackeray 12 

Walford, c Chamberlayne b Wellesley . . . . II 

Wrottesley, b Thackeray 

Beard, run out . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Lindow, b Thackeray 

Blunt, c Wellesley b Thackeray 5 

Currie mi., c Huddleston b Thackeray . . . . 12 

Currie ma., not out . . . . - . . ■ • • 9 

Thornhill, run out . . - . 1 

Byes 18, wides 12, no ball 1 . . 31 



Total 



120 



2nd Innings. 

st Hughes b Thompson . . 9 

b Wrottesley . . , . 1 

b Thompson . . . . 3 

run out .... . 3 

b Wrottesley . . . . 5S 
b Wrottesley . . . . • 21 

Ibw, b Wrottesley . . . . 

b Hughes 

c Currie b Hughes . . 2 

b Hughes .... 

not ont . . 1 

Bye .. .. 1 

Total . . 99 

2ni) Innings. 

c Bentinck b Wellesley 

b Thackeray 24 

run out ... 1 

b Thackeray . • . . 

c Bentinck b Thackeray . . 7 

c Wythe b Wellesley . . . . 1 

run out . . , . . , 14 

b WeUesley . . . 10 

not out 4 

b Thackeray . . . . 13 

not out . . . . . . . . 1 

Byes 24, wides 3 . . 27 

.. 102 



Total 
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We notice here that as described in " Tom Brown," the 
first three M.C.C. wickets fell for small scores and that then 
came a stand, that old Mr. Aislabie was playing, that like Tom 
Brown ia the book, Tom Hughes, the Captain of the Eleven, 
went in first to give his men pluck, which they probably 
needed, as a comparison of the School Eleven in 1841 with 
that of 1840 shews that he was the only old choice left, also 
that, once more like Tom Brown, he stumped a man, and went 
on to bowl at one stage of the match. 

It would be rash to assert positively that any other player 
in the real match can be identified as the original of any of 
those described in the book, but we may, perhaps, fairly 
conclude that F. Thackeray was the long-armed slashing- 
looking stealer of runs and bowler of slow twisters, and possibly ■ 
Wrottesley may stand for the young bowler Johnson, while 
some slight support is afforded to the Oxford theory that 
Orlebar was the original of Arthur by the fact that Tom 
Hughes put him in the Eleven this year. 
ip-u " The great Headmaster had found time in those busy 

Young years to watch over the career, even of him, Tom Brown, and 
Master his particular friends, and no doubt of fifty other boys at the 
and Tom same time." 

Brown This lesson regarding the individual interest which Dr. 

Arnold took in each of the boys under his especial charge, is 
described by another of his pupils in these words : 

" I was for some five years in the School House and was 
not either intellectually or by industrious study such a pupil as 
to attract the special attention of his master, but I found 
amongst my father's papers letters from Dr. Arnold, in which 
year after year he discussed my progress and conduct up to 
the time of my leaving." 



at Tea 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES EEGARDING EUGBY 
AND EUGBEIANS OF DE. AENOLD'S TIME. 



^ I "IQ all Rugbeians the name of the Dean of Wells is a 
-*- household word, and they will read with interest the 
following appreciation of Dr. Arnold by one who was him- 
self for seven years a boy at Rugby, later for ten years an 
Assistant Master, and finally for thirteen years Headmaster; 
one, moreover, who to this day never misses an opportunity of 
displaying his undying love for and interest in the old School. 

March iith, igog. 

The Deanery, 

Wells, Somerset. 
My dear Selfe, 

I have read your papers with much interest ; but I can 
add nothing to it, as I entered the School August, 1S44, aged 
12, and Arnold died June, 1842, aged 45. 

Arnold's work was varied and enormous. Just consider it. 
I. Administration of the School : with much more 
personal teaching of the Vlth Form than any Head- 
master of a great English School during the last half 
century. All the fourteen years of his Headmaster- 
ship he preached weekly sermons in the School 
Chapel unrivalled in their freshness and their power. 
II. Literary work of a high order. Roman History : 
the Second Punic War especially. An edition of 
Thucydides, with a human interest and a political 
insight quite beyond the reach of ordinary scholars. 
Many articles in "The Edinburgh Review" and 
other periodicals. 
III. Astounding activity to promote what he calls " The 
idea of my life : to which I think every thought of 
my mind more or less tends; the perfecting of the 
' idea ' of the Edward the Vlth Reformers ; the 
constructing a truly national and Christian Church, a 
truly national and Christian Education." (Arnold's 
Life, Vol. ii., p. 14.) 
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I have often thought of the quantity, as well of the quality 
of Arnold's work, though he died so young ; and I have felt 
that almost any other man of genius would have been killed by 
the strain of it earlier. yours sincerely, 

T. W. Jex-Blake. 

Dr. Arnold himself appears to have realized the severity 
of the strain, as in 1839 he rontemplated giving up the charge 
of the School House and devoting himself solely to his duties 
as Headmaster. On hearing this the whole of the School 
House signed the petition given below, expressing their hope 
that he would not carry that intention into effect. 
Sir, 

We, the undersigned, have heard with regret your intention 
of giving up the School House. We venture to say that the 
personal regard we feel for you would make us extremely 
lament your leaving us ; and we humbly hope that this 
expression of our feelings may be allowed some weight in 
influencing your determination. 

April 29TH, 1839. Signed, 



H. Doxat. 
H. Walrond. 
J. R. Moorsom. 
W. L. Bevan. 
G. E. Hughes. 
Th. Walrond. 
J. Mackie. 
H. R. Nevill. 
C. Hutton. 
A. S. Ormerod. 
J. M. Pochin. 

C. E. G. Barnard. 
J. Yeadon. 

W. Evelyn. 

D. Bennett. 
J. Wynne. 
H. Whateley. 
C. Munro. 

S. Sandes. 
H. Skipwith. 

E. Shapland. 



W. P. Adam. 

R. Eraser. 

T. Hughes. 

R. Skipwith 

J. Lea. 

H. Wingfield. 

F. Wingfield. 

W. Franklin. 

J. Forster. 

T. Graham White. 

C. Thruston. 

H. M'Sween. 

H. Blunt. 

H. Woodrow. 

A. G. Day. 

J. G. Hollway. 

B. Bright. 
Edmd. Smyth. 
W. Attfield. 
E. Amphlett. 
J. Sayer, 



D. Miller. 
G. C. Taylor. 
H. Thorp. 
J. Davies. 
C. Hobhouse. 
A. Wrottesley. 
I. N. Fellowes. 
J. J. C. Olivier. 
A. Crowder. 
W. E. Thomas. 
G. WoUey. 
A. Turnbull. 
H. Jeffries. 
H. Algar. 

F. Smith. 
A. Orlebar. 
J. Fenwick. 
T. D. Findlay. 

G. Franks. 
T, Monson, 
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I am indebted to Mr. Hollway for' the above copy of the 
petition and the list of signatories which he had received from 
Col. Smyth. Mr. Hollway adds this note: " There are about 
half-a-dozen names missing from this list, but I am very sure 
that not one School House fellow refused to sign." 

Dr. Arnold, as is well known, retained charge of the 
School House until the day of bis death, and one cannot help 
thinking that such a genuine expression of feeling on the part 
of the whole house may have had some share in inducing him 
to change his mind. 

Geokgb Hughes and the Famous Boat-Eace of 1843. 

Colonel Smyth's recollection (recorded on page 9) is not George 
quite accurate. " An Old Blue," in one of his interesting Hughes 
articles in The Daily Telegraph on Rowing, tells us, on the and the 
authority of Mr. A. T. W. Shadwell, the Oxford Cox., that ^°^* 
" Mr. Fletcher Menzies, captain and stroke oar of the Oxford ^/.''o.. 
University crew, fainted while stepping into the boat," and as 
" the rules of the regatta, which had been drawn up in accord- 
ance with a remonstrance made by Oxford in the preceding 
year, did not allow any one to be substituted for a man who 
had already rowed in a heat," Oxford shifted G. E. Hughes 
from No. 7, his original thwart, " to stroke, and their bow man 
to No. 7," rowing throughout with only seven oars, and 
winning " by two lengths between the boats."* 

An Old Blue adds that "the famous Tom Hughes, brother 
of the seven oars' stroke, wrote a little poem on the subject," 
of which he quotes two verses : 

" Within a darkened chamber 

Wrapped in his tartan plaid. 
Fevered in mind and body 
Our captain brave is laid. 

* E. Royda, of Brasenose, rowed 3 in the Oxford Boat, and I believe that this 
was Edward Royds who entered Anstey's House in August, 1834, aged 13, and pro- 
ceeded thence to B.N.C. If this be the case Rugby has the proud distinction of 
having had two of her sons among the seven heroes, 

(S.G.F.S.). 



and 
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To keep him from the river 

They've ranged stout waiters four, 

And they've barred the windows firmly, 
And firmly locked the door." 

" The backs that bend together, 

The steady stroke and long, 
Now lively on the feather. 

Now through the water strong : 
The wind that lasts for ever, 

The pluck that never dies. 
Will last them through the struggle. 

And bear away the prize." 

(Quoted from " The Daily Telegraph," Feb. 27th, 1909.) 



Private 
Theatri- 
cals in 
the 
School 
House 



Private Theatricals in the Fifth Form Eoom of 
THE School House. 

" In the Fifth Form Room we rigged up a theatre 
and invited Arnold, Mrs. and Miss Arnold " (who became 
later the wife of Mr. W. E. Forster), " to witness our 
performance of Sheridan's ' The Rivals ' ; a boy named 
' Wintle,'* who hailed from Bath, was our Lydia Languish, 
I was Julia, Jack Wynne was Falkland. Two boys 
managed, by using a strong rope, to manufacture a waist 
for me. I had curls and a becoming frock, and was quite 
' the lady.' I was so transmogrified that my intimate 
pals did not know that I was their Sammy Sandes, who 
did their Vulguses for them and let them into the bathf 
at the foot of the Close with my key, when they were like 
myself, hot after football. The eventful evening came. 
We had a curtain and footlights. The Doctor and his 
family arrived and took their places in front of the stage, 



• Alfred Wintle— entered Easter, 1836— afterwards Major-General Royal Horse 
Artillery. Gwalior Campaign, 1843-44. Sutlej Campaign, 1845-46. Present at Battles 
of Maharajpore and Sobraou. Medal. Died 1878. 

t If my memory does not deceive me, the Sixth, the Eleven, and Twenty-two 
alone had access to this bath in Temple's time (of. ' ■ Tom Brown," Part II., Chap. VIII.) 
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(the 'Stalls'). All went well. I had thoroughly re- 
hearsed my part. When we came to the conclusion, (I 
forget it now, it was something about ' the gaudy rose 
whose thorns offend us when the leaves are lost '), I had 
so identified myself with my role that I threw my arms 
round Jack Wynne's neck, and with the last words, 
' Falkland, I love you,' burst into a flood of tears, and so 
to speak, brought down the house, insomuch that Arnold 
at once invited me to breakfast with him next morning. 
I then retired to the back seats and witnessed the farce 
' Bombastes Furioso,' with Jack Wynne as Bombastes,'' 
&c. 

(Rev. S. D. Sandes). 

" I was a little fellow and acted the maid of Lydia 
Languish (Lucy). I could not forget the fact for there 
was afterwards an attempt to fix on me the name of 
' Lucy ' as a ' Black ' or nickname — an attempt which 
was only frustrated and entirely quenched by sundry 
proposed meetings behind the Chapel, with which I met 
promptly the appellation." 

(Mr. J. G. Hollway). 

Lemon Pecking on Shrove TubsdaT: 

This curious old custom, which is not mentioned in " Tom 
Brown," is thus described : 

" There was one institution which I don't think he 
(Tom Hughes) mentions, but which I am reminded of by 
the day on which I am writing (Shrove Tuesday, 1909) : it 
was ' Lemon Pecking ' in the School House Hall after 
dinner on Shrove Tuesday. We were allowed half a lemon 
each (or between two) with our pancakes, and after dinner 
the doors were closed, the fellows divided into two parties 
and a regular fight for the squeezed lemons took place : 
the object was, after ' pecking ' at the opposite side, to 
collect the weapons and to monopolize the store of these 



Lemon 
Pecking 
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weapons by one side : when this was done the victory was 
gained. The reception in the eye of half a lemon with 
still a few drops of juice clinging to it, was no joke I 
can assure you. My impression is that after I had been 
at Rugby for two years or so, this was stopped." 

(Mr. J. G. Hollway). 

My brother. Sir Lucius Selfe, reminds me that lemon- 
pecking went on with great vigour in Temple's time. He 

writes : " I remember a brute named , who hated me like 

poison, cutting me off in the most brutal way from about two 
yards off when I was looking the other way." 

It exists in a modified form to this day, for Dr. James 
informs me that " this custom is still kept up on Shrove 
Tuesday in the School House ; but the only people who are 
supposed to be entitled to throw the lemons are the Sixth, and 
the victims are chiefly the fags. The word ' pecking ' (which I 
just remember as a synonym for throwing, when I was a boy, 
but rare even then), has quite disappeared, I think." 

"Pecking" for "throwing" was in every day use at 
Rugby in the early sixties. 

(S.G.F.S.) 

The Close in Arnold's Time. 
TheClose The Close in Arnold's time and also in that of his 

successor, Tait, presented a very different appearance to what 
it does now. It consisted only of Old Big Side, Little Side, 
and The Pontines. There were no racquet or hand fives 
courts, no gymnasium, and, except the small one in the corner 
of the Close, no bath: and judging from the account of the 
Cricket Match in " Tom Brown," there was no pavilion. 

New Big Side was added temp. Dr. Goulburn, while the 
first racquet and hand fives courts were built " Consule 
Templo." 

The Old Elms, including the famous " three trees," which 
stood at right angles to the junction of Little Side and the 
Pontines, were in their prime. Better off as Rugby is 
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now-a-days in many respects, there are still many Old Rugbeians 
wlio regard with regret the disappearance of the old bat fives 
court of Tom Brown's and later days. As it was situated in 
the open space between the Lower Fifth Form School on the 
East and the Twenty School on the West, it had of necessity 
to be crossed on the way from the West door of the Quadrangle 
to the Close, and a ' passage perilous ' it often was for a small 
boy when the court was occupied by players who took, as some 
did, a delight in trying to 'cut off' the interrupter of their 
game. A smart blow from a racquet ball propelled by a 
springy fives bat was, ' experto credite,' a sensation not easily 
forgotten. 

(S.G.F.S.). 

Extract prom the Autobiography of 

The Eev. Bulkeley 0. Jones, M.A., Warden op 

Ruthin, May, 1851—1906. 

" Rugby was a ' rough and tumble ' sort of place in 
the ' Thirties ' and ' Forties.' The games at football were 
positively ferocious. However they were an excellent 
training for the pugilistic encounters which were not 
uncommon. The combatants stood up and fought their 
battles out, as did the soldiers before the invention of fire- 
arms, until one side or other succumbed. The only place 
during the day-time for the ablution of the hands and face 
was the venerable and much respected pump in the quad- 
rangle, which still remains. There was a penalty attached 
to non-ablution before early school, that the offender 
should be placed under the said pump, and the defect 
remedied by a profuse washing on the back of the neck. 
This remedy was applied in many cases without injurious 
effects. But in the instance of a Welsh boy named 
Williams, the punishment was so severe, the weather and 
the water being very cold, that his circulation was nearly 
stopped and Williams wellnigh ceased to exist. When ' a 
new boy ' came with an evil tongue, the remedy was to 
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smother him in his bed blankets and listen to his profane 

ejaculations. Would that some such punishment could be 

inflicted upon evil-tempered men in public life ! " 

Rough and tumble as the Rugby of Arnold's time appears 

when compared with the Rugby of to-day, still it produced 

such men as Deans Stanley, Vaughan, and Bradley, A. H. 

Clough and Matthew Arnold, Hodson of Hodson's Horse, 

W. P. Adam, Bishop Valpy French, Lord Cross, Lord Alden- 

ham. Sir Richard Temple, Sir Charles Hobhouse, and Tom 

Hughes himself, with many another man of mark ; to say 

nothing of scores of others, unknown to the world in general, 

who, framing their lives in accordance with Arnold's teaching 

and example, have with brave hearts manfully done their work 

and borne their load " in country curacies, London chambers, 

under the Indian sun and in Australian towns and clearings." 

May any writer, who seventy years hence takes the Rugby 
of to-day for his subject, be able to say as much of the present 
generation of Rugbeians. 



A. J. LAWRENCE, PRINTER TO RUGBY SCIIOOL. 
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